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As  shown  in  the  article  on  ' '  Ken- 
tucky 's  Alleged  Neutrality  in 
1861,"  in  The  Register  for  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  if  the  issue  of  adher- 
ence to  the  North  or  the  South  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  test  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1861,  Ken- 
tucky would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
clared for  adherence  to  the  South 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  her 
people.  The  same  article  shows 
how  the  issue  was  avoided  by  the 
trick  of  "neutrality;"  and  how, 
soon  after  the  August  election,  the 
State  was  filled  with  Union  troops, 
so  that  the  secession  of  the  State 
in  a  regular  and  constitutional  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  was  then  impossible. 

However,  at  that  time,  Kentuck- 
ians  were  flocking  by  thousands  to 
the  South,  where  they  were  organ- 
ized into  battalions  and  regiments 
for  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Some  of  the  leading  Sou- 
thern sympathizers  of  Kentucky, 
with  Hon.  George  W.  Johnson,  of 
Scott  County,  at  their  head,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  advisable  for  the 
State  to  secede  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, since  it  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  regularly. 

By  November,  1861,  a  consider- 
able Confederate  army  under  Gen- 
eral Albert  Sydney  Johnston    had 


taken  position  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  probably  a  third  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  was  under  its  con- 
trol. Accordingly,  what  was  called 
a  "Sovereignty  Convention"  was 
called,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
of  form,  and  met  at  Russellville,  on 
November  18,  1861,  and  remained 
in  session  for  three  days.  The 
convention  consisted  of  115  dele- 
gates, from  68  counties,  who  adopt- 
ed a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. 

The  movement  was  confessedly 
"  revolutionary, ' '  but  was  clearly 
the  authority  upon  which  those 
Kentuckians  who  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  based  their  claims 
of  loyalty  to  their  own  State,  and 
justified  their  recession  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  im- 
portant incident  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky.  Very  little  has  been  said 
about  this  incident,  important  as  it 
is,  in  any  of  the  histories  of  the 
State. 

What  now  follows  is  a  documen- 
tary history  of  Kentucky's  at- 
tempted secession,  gathered  from 
the  records  and  archives  of  the 
Confederate  States;  and  as  the 
documents  themselves  give  a  full 
history  of  the  movement,  as  well  as 
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a  statement  of  the  causes  that  led 
to  it,  they  will  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves,  without  comment 
by  the  compiler.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  is  the  first  chronological 
statement,  as  a  whole,  of  these 
documents  that  was  ever  published. 

The  Sovereignty  Convention  met 
at  Russellville  at  the  time  stated, 
and  elected  the  following  officers : 

President,  H.  C.  Burnett,  of 
Trigg  County. 

Secretary,  E.  R.  McKee,  of 
Louisville. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  T.  L.  Bur- 
nett, of  Spencer  County;  T.  S. 
Bryan,  of  Christian  County. 

The  following  delegates  were 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention: 

Anderson  County — J.  H.  D.  Mc- 
kee,  James  A.  McBrayer. 

Ballard  County— W.  W.  Coffee, 
W.  W.  Towsley. 

Barren  County — J.  P.  Bates,  R. 
W.  Thomas,  N.  A.  Smith,  W.  K. 
Edmunds,  C.  W.  Parrish,  J.  W. 
Evarts,  Wm.  F.  Bell,  S.  S.  Scott. 

Bourbon  County — W.  R.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Boyle  County — Samuel  H.  Mc- 
Bride. 

Calloway  County — D.  Matthew- 
son,  P.  S.  Hamlin,  T.  M.  Jones, 
Alex.  Wesson,  Francis  W.  Dodds, 
Wm.  T.  Mathes,  C.  A.  Duncan,  A. 
J.  Holland,  H.  L.  Giltner,  J.  F. 
Bell. 

Christian  County — Thomas  S. 
Bryan. 

Graves  County — A.  R.  Boone,  H. 
M.  Rose,  J.  A.  Pirtle,  J.  D.  SoafT, 
John  Ridgway. 

Grayson  County — J.  J.  Cunning- 
ham. 


Hardin  County — Robert  S.  Ford, 
William  Johnston. 

Hart  County — Wm.  W.  Thomp- 
son, V.  S.  Showdy,  J.  J.  Groves. 

Henderson  County — J.  W.  Crock- 
ett. 

Henry  County — B.  W.  Jenkins. 

Hopkins  County — L.  M.  Lowe. 

Jefferson  County — Green  Mal- 
colm, B.  K.  Hornsby. 

City  of  Louisville— E.  D.  Rick- 
etts,  J.  A.  Penton,  George  P.  Tal- 
bott,  J.  G.  P.  Hooe,  H.  W.  Bruce, 
R.  McKee,  Blanton  Duncan. 

Jessamine  County — Wm.  K. 
Daniel. 

Kenton  County — D.  P.  Buckner. 

Livingston   County — C.   Bennett. 

Logan  County — C.  N.  Pendleton, 
James  M.  Beall,  John  W.  Malone. 

Lyon  County — R.  L.  Cobb,  Willis 
B.  Machen,  George  R.  Merritt. 

McCraeken  County — A.  F.  Wil- 
liams, John  M.  Johnson,  Wm.  G. 
Bullitt,  H.  H.  Huston,  John  Q.  A. 
King. 

McLean  County — John  J.  Den- 
nis, J.  L.  Gregory. 

Marion  County — Wm.  E.  Ray, 
L.  M.  Ray,  Michael  McArty. 

Marshall  County— J.  C.  Gilbert. 

Mercer  County —  Philip  B. 
Thompson. 

Metcalfe  County— E.  R.  Wood- 
ward. 

Monroe  County — Z.  McDaniel. 

Muhlenberg  County — W.  N. 
Wand. 

Nelson  County — Wm.  E.  Miner, 
John  C.  Brodhead. 

Nicholas  County — E.  M.  Bruce. 

Oldham  County — Owen  Dorsey. 

Owen  County — J.  J.  Conover. 

Scott  County — George  W.  John- 
son, A.  Keene  Richards. 
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Simpson  County — Wm.  B.  Clark, 
B.  W.  Williams. 

Spencer  County — T.  L.  Burnett. 

Todd  County— J.  A.  Russell,  W. 
Harrison,  G.  Line. 

Trigg  County — H.  H.  Poston,  W. 
H.  Murtrie,  Robert  Wooldridge, 
Andrew  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Trimble  County — J.  W.  Newkirk. 

Union  County — Wm.  J.  Payne. 

Warren  County — John  Burnam, 
S.  D.  Blackburn. 

Washington  County — Robert  A. 
Breckinridge. 

Webster  County — AVarren  Lyt- 
tleton  Jenkins. 

Woodford  County  —  Sanford 
Lyne. 

Delegates  whose  counties  were 
not  stated:  A.  D.  Kingman,  W.  J. 
Lumford,  John  J.  Green,  J.  P. 
Burnside,  George  W.  Maxson,  Dor- 
sey  R.  Bowers,  Wm.  N.  Geither, 
James  W.  Moore,  Hardy  S.  Lypert, 
L.  K.  Chilton,  John  J.  Thomas, 
Robert  McKee,  Stephen  Edwards, 
P.  C.  Barnett,  Thomas  T.  Barrett, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  J.  S.  Gib- 
bon, R.  B.  Alexander,  Wm.  D.  Ray, 
John  W.  Arnett. 

The  Ordinance  of   Secession. 

The  following  ordinance  was 
unanimously  passed  and  signed  by 
all  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
convention,  to-wit: 

' 'Whereas,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  created  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  was  declared 
by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  was 
intended  to  limit  the  powers  of  said 
Government  to  certain  general 
specified  purposes,  and  did  express- 
ly reserve   to  the   States   and  the 


people  all  other  powers  whatever; 
and  the  President  and  Congress 
have  treated  this  supreme  law  of 
the  Union  with  contempt,  and 
usurped  to  themselves  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  States  and  the  people 
against  the  expressed  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  thus 
substituted  for  the  highest  forms  of 
rational  liberty  and  constitutional 
government,  a  central  despotism 
founded  upon  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices of  the  masses  of  Northern  so- 
ciety, and  instead  of  giving  protec- 
tion with  the  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  fifteen  States  of  this 
Union,  have  turned  loose  upon  them 
the  unrestrained  raging  passions  of 
mobs  and  fanatics,  and  because  we 
seek  to  hold  our  liberties,  our  prop- 
erty, our  homes,  and  our  families, 
under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States,  have 
blockaded  our  ports,  invaded  our 
soil,  and  waged  war  upon  our  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
us  to  their  will;  and, 

"Whereas,  our  honor  and  our 
duty  to  posterity  demand  that  we 
shall  not  relinquish  our  own  liberty, 
and  shall  not  abandon  the  right  of 
our  descendants  and  the  world  to 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  consti- 
tional  government;  therefore, 

"Be  it  ordained,  That  we  do 
hereby  forever  sever  our  connec- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  we  do  hereby  declare 
Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State,  clothed  with  all  power  to 
fix  her  own  destiny  and  to  secure 
her  own  rights  and  liberties;  and, 

"Whereas,  the  majority    of  the 
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legislature  of  Kentucky  have  vio- 
lated their  most  solemn  pledges, 
made  before  the  election,  and  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  the  people; 
have  abandoned  the  position  of  neu- 
trality assumed  by  themselves  aiid 
the  people,  and  invited  into  the 
State  the  organized  armies  of  Lin- 
coln ;  have  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  military  des- 
potism which  they  have  placed 
around  themselves,  but  can  not  con- 
trol, and  have  abandoned  the  duty 
of  shielding  the  citizens  with  their 
protection;  have  thrown  upon  our 
people  and  the  State  the  horrors 
and  ravages  of  war,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
have  voted  men  and  money  for  the 
war  waged  by  the  North  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  constitutional 
rights;  have  violated  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution  by  bor- 
rowing five  millions  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  without  a 
vote  of  the  people;  have  permitted 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our 
citizens  and  transferred  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  exe- 
cutive to  a  military  commission  of 
partisans;  have  seen  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  suspended  without 
an  effort  for  its  preservation,  and 
permitted  our  people  to  be  driven 
in  exile  from  their  homes ;  have 
subjected  our  property  to  confisca- 
tion, and  our  persons  to  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  as  felons, 
because  we  may  choose  to  take  part 
in  a  contest  for  civil  liberty  and 
constitutional  government  against 
a  sectional  majority  waging  war 
against  the  people  and  institutions 
of  fifteen  independent  States  of  the 
old  Federal  Union;  and  have  done 


all  these  things  deliberately  against 
the  warnings  and  vetoes  of  the 
Governor  and  the  solemn  remon- 
strances of  the  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives; 
therefore, 

uBe  it  further  ordained,  that  the 
unconstitutional  edicts  of  a  fac- 
tious majority  of  a  legislature  thus 
false  to  their  pledges,  their  honor 
and  their  interests,  are  not  law, 
and  that  such  government  is  un- 
worthy of  the  support  of  a  brave 
and  free  people;  and  that  we  do, 
therefore,  declare  that  the  people 
are  thereby  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  said  government,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  establish 
any  government  which  to  them  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

Provisional  Government  Estab- 
lished. 

The  convention  then  ordained  the 
following  temporary  laws  for  the 
government  of  Kentucky  until  a 
permanent  government  could  be 
established,  to-wit: 

Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, hereby  established, 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and 
ten  Councilmen,  one  from  each  of 
the  present  Congressional  districts, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  transact  business.  The 
Governor  and  councilmen  to  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention in  such  manner  as  this  con- 
vention may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil are  hereby  invested  with  full 
power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary 
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to  effect  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment. They  shall  have  fnll  control 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  militia  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  No  law  shall  be  passed, 
or  act  done,  or  appointment  made, 
either  civil  or  military,  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  council  and  approval  of  the 
Governor,  except  as  herein  spec- 
ially provided. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  gubernatorial  office,  occasioned 
by  death,  resignation,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  council  shall  have  power 
to  elect  a  Governor,  as  his  succes- 
sor, who  shall  not,  however,  be  a 
member  of  their  own  body. 

Sec.  5.  The  Council  hereby  es- 
tablished shall  consist  of  one  per- 
son selected  from  each  Congress- 
ional district  in  the  State,  to  be 
chosen  by  this  convention,  who 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies from  any  cause  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  vacancy  shall 
occur. 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  pass  any  acts  which  they 
may  deem  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberty  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights,  and  such  acts, 
when  approved  by  the  Governor, 
shrill  become  law,  and  as  such  shall 
be  sustained  by  the  courts  and 
other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor  shall  nom- 
inate, and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall 
appoint  all  judicial  and  executive 
and  other  officers  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the  pro- 


tection of  society  under  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  now  exist- 
ing, who  shall  continue  in  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  or  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  council,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  by  which  the 
State  of  Kentucky  may  be  admitted 
as  one  of  said  Confederate  States, 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  other  States  of  said 
Confederacy. 

Sec.  9.  That  three  commission- 
ers shall  be  appointed  by  this  con- 
vention to  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
with  power  to  negotiate  and  treat 
with  said  Confederate  States  for 
the  earliest  practicable  admission 
of  Kentucky  into  the  Government 
of  said  Confederate  States  of 
America,  who  shall  report  the  re- 
sult of  their  mission  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  of  this  provisional 
government,  for  such  future  action 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and 
should  less  than  the  full  number 
attend,  such  as  may  attend  may 
conduct  such  negotiation. 

Sec.  10.  So  soon  as  an  election 
can  be  held,  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisional  government  shall 
provide  for  the  assembling  of  a 
convention  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  restoration  of  a  permanent 
government.  Said  convention  shall 
consist  of  one  hundred  delegates, 
one  from  each  representative  dis- 
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trict  in  the  State,  except  the  coun- 
ties of  Mason  and  Kenton,  each  of 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  two  dele- 
gates. 

Sec.  11.  An  auditor  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  appointed  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  whose  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who 
shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces, to  be  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council. 

Sec.  12.  The  following  oath 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  Council,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, who  may  be  commissioned 
and  appointed  by  this  provisional 

government :  "  I  , 

do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
upon  my  honor,  that  I  will  observe 
and  obey  all  laws  passed  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky.   So  help  me  God." 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall 
receive,  as  his  salary,  $2,000  per 
annum,  and  the  councilmen  $5  per 
diem,  while  in  session,  and  the  sal- 
ary of  the  other  officers  shall  be 
fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  Kentucky,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  acts  of  this  convention, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  the  laws  which  may 
be  enacted  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  shall  be  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  15.  That  whenever  the 
Governor  and  Council  shall  have 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  for  the 
admission  of    this    State    into  the 


Confederate  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  shall  elect  two 
Senators,  and  provide  by  law  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment hereby  established  shall 
be  located  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
but  the  Governor  and  Council  snail 
have  power  to  meet  at  any  other 
place  that  they  may  consider  ap- 
propriate. 

Done  at  Russellville,  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  this  20th  day  of  Nov- 
ember, 1861. 

Officers  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  convention  then  elected  the 
following  officers  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Kentucky: 

Governor — George  W.  Johnson, 
of  Scott  County. 

Secretary  of  State — Robert  Mc- 
Kee,  of  Louisville. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State — 
O.  F.  Payne,  of  Fayette  County. 

State  Treasurer — Theodore  L. 
Burnett,  of  Spencer  County,  who 
declined,  and  John  Burnam,  of 
Warren  County,  was  chosen  in  his 
stead. 

State  Auditor — Richard  Hawes, 
of  Bourbon  County,  who  declined, 
ai  id  Jo  si  ah  Pillsbury,  of  Warren 
County,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Clerk  of  the  Council — A.  Frank 
Brown,  of  Bourbon  County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  —  John  B. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Mercer  County. 

State  Printer— Walter  N.  Halde- 
man,  of  Oldham  County. 

Commissioners  to  Treat  with  the 
Confederate  States — William  Pres- 
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ton,  of  Fayette  County;  Henry  C. 
Burnett,  of  Trigg  County;  William 
E.  Simms,  of  Bourbon  County. 

Members  of  the  Council — First 
District,  Willis  B.  Machen,  of  Lyon 
County,  President;  Second  Dis- 
trict, John  W.  Crockett,  of  Hen- 
derson County;  Third  District, 
Philip  B.  Thompson,  of  Mercer 
County;  Fourth  District,  James  P. 
Bates,  of  Warren  County;  Fifth 
District,  James  S.  Chrisman,  of 
Wayne  County;  Sixth  District,  L. 
P.  Burnside,  of  Garrard  County; 
Seventh  District,  Horatio  M.  Bruce, 
of  Louisville;  Eighth  District,  Eli 
M.  Bruce,  of  Nicholas  County; 
Ninth  District,  James  W.  Moore, 
of  Montgomery  County ;  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, George  B.  Hodge,  of  Camp- 
bell County,  who  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  S.  Scott,  of 
Boone  County. 

Uniting  With  The    Confederacy. 

Two  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Confederate  States 
went,  soon  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed, to  Richmond,  Va.,  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  of  having  Ken- 
tucky admitted  to  the  Confederacy. 
They  bore  two  letters  from  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  each  dated  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  November  21,  1861, 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States.  The  first 
letter  was  as  follows: 

' '  Sir : — The  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Russellville,  Ky.,  on  the 
18th  of  this  month,  and  which  or- 
ganized the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Kentucky,  appointed  the 
Hon.  William  Preston,  the  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Burnett,  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Simms,  commissioners 


to  the  Government  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  with  power 
to  negotiate  and  treat  with  said 
Confederate  States  for  the  earliest 
practicable  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Government  of  the  said 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  accredit 
them  to  your  government  for  that 
purpose. 

"With  assurances  of  my  high  re- 
gard and  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"George  W.  Johnson, 
Provisional  Governor  of  Ky." 

Governor  Johnson's  second  let- 
ter to  President  Davis  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

' '  Sir : — The  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Russellville  on  the  18th 
of  this  month,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  sixty-eight  counties, 
and  which  organized  a  provisional 
government  for  Kentucky,  appoint- 
ed the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Burnett,  the 
Hon.  William  Preston,  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Simms,  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  recognition  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  admission  of  this 
State  into  said  Confederacy  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States  composing  it, 

"The  action  of  the  people  of 
this  State  in  thus  organizing  a  pro- 
visional government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  of  person 
and  property  was  based,  as  a  neces- 
sity, upon  the  ultimate  right  of 
revolution  possessed  by  all  man- 
kind against  perfidious  and  des- 
potic governments.  A  faction, 
which  may  be  called  'the  war  party 
of  Kentucky,'  composed  of  most  of 
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the  members  of  the  last  Congress 
and  a  minority  of  the  legislature, 
after  surrounding  themselves  with 
an  army  of  8,000  Lincoln  troops, 
forced  a  majority  of  their  own  body 
into  caucus  and  there  concocted 
and  afterwards  enacted  in  the 
legislature  (against  the  vetoes  of 
the  Governor  and  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  minority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives-)  a 
series  of  oppressive  and  despotic 
acts  which  have  left  us  no  alterna- 
tives except  abject  submission  or 
manly  resistance.  The  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession  by  the 
State,  with  organized  government, 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Union, 
was  not  possible,  because  the  power 
of  adopting  such  manly  and  philo- 
sophic action  was  denied  us  by  the 
enslaved  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  not  only  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  despotism  of  the  army, 
but  betrayed  their  political  oppon- 
ents who  relied  upon  their  honor, 
and  their  own  constituents,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky who  relied  upon  their  pledg- 
es of  neutrality.  Secession  being 
thus  impossible,  we  were  compelled 
to  plant  ourselves  on  a  doctrine 
universally  recognized  by  all  na- 
tions— that  allegiance  is  due  alone 
to  such  governments  as  protect  so- 
ciety, and  upon  that  right  which 
God  himself  has  given  to  mankind, 
and  which  is  inalienable,  the  right 
to  destroy  any  government  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  the 
interest  and  liberties  of  society. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  upon 
which  the  provisional  government 
rests  is  a  right  of  revolution,  insti- 
tuted by  the  people  for  the  preser- 


vation of  the  liberty,  the  interests, 
and  the  honor  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Kentucky. 

"Our  justification  before  the 
world  for  a  resort  to  this  ultimate 
right  of  revolution  depends  upon 
the  facts  constituting  the  necessity 
for  its  exercise.  These  facts  will 
be  placed  before  you  by  our  com- 
missioners, and  to  these  facts  we 
fearlessly  invite  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  great  government 
over  which  you  preside.  We  con- 
sidered our  constitutional  liberty 
and  our  personal  honor  worth  more 
than  life  or  property,  and  we  have 
confidently  staked  them  both  upon 
the  issue. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  will  not 
refuse  admission  to  a  State  whose 
sympathies  and  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  their  own,  and  whose 
geographical  position  is  so  import- 
ant to  the  Confederacy,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  been  unfortunately 
deprived  of  that  right  of  constitu- 
tional secession  which  was  so  fortu- 
nately possessed  and  so  legiti- 
mately exercised  by  themselves. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between 
the  right  of  secession  by  a  State, 
and  the  ultimate  right  of  revolu- 
tion by  the  people.  The  one  is  a 
civil  right  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution; the  other  is  a  natural 
right  resting  upon  the  law  of  God. 
Mississippi  legitimately  exercised 
the  right  of  secession  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  constitutional  lib- 
erty. But  if  the  State  of  Mississippi 
had  corruptly  refused  to  discharge 
her  duty  and  treacherously  made 
herself  a  part  of  the  Northern  des- 
potism which  threatens  the  liberties 
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of  her  people,  would  any  philoso- 
phy deny  to  her  citizens  the  right  of 
revolution,  or  on  any  theory  refuse 
her  protection  and  admission 
within  the  Confederate  States'? 

"It  is,  indeed,  philosophic  and 
true  that  a  State  should  exercise  its 
right  of  peaceful  secession  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  in- 
stitutions of  its  people;  but  it  is 
neither  philosophic  nor  true  that 
because  a  people  are  deprived,  by 
a  perfidious  State  government,  of 
the  power  of  secession,  that  they, 
therefore,  have  no  right  to  main- 
tain their  honor  by  revolution.  The 
admiration  of  mankind  may  be  ex- 
cited by  a  State  firmly  maintaining 
the  rights  of  its  people ;  but  the 
manly  determination  of  a  people  to 
vindicate  their  own  liberties,  at  the 
hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  against 
the  despotic  government  of  the 
North,  and  against  the  power  and 
resources  of  a  base  and  perfidious 
State  government,  is  not  less  noble 
and  praiseworthy. 

"The  provisional  government  of 
Kentucky  is  now  the  index  of  an  al- 
most universal  sentiment  in  the 
State  in  favor  of  a  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  history  of  the  last  year,  at- 
tentively studied,  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  even  to 
a  stranger.  Since  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  emancipa- 
tors and  abolitionists,  the  State  of 
[Kentucky  has  been  divided  into 
only  two  parties — the  States  Rights 
party  and  the  Union  party.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  as- 
sert that  the  States  Rights  party 
were  all,  and  at  all  times,  in  favor 


of  a  connection  with  the  South,  for 
all  candid  men  will  admit  it. 

"The  first  position  assumed  by 
the  Union  party  after  the  presiden- 
tial election  embraced  these  ideas : 
First,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union;  second,  the  protection  of 
Southern  institutions  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  third, 
opposition  to  coercion  of  the  South 
by  arms;  and  fourth,  a  continued 
connection  and  common  destiny 
with  the  South.  At  this  period  the 
Union  party  could  not  have  stood 
one  day  if  the  leaders  had  dared  to 
avow  themselves  in  favor  of  North- 
ern sentiment,  or  an  ultimate  con- 
nection with  the  North,  in  the  event 
of  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"After  the  failure  of  the  peace 
conference  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  abolitionists  to  vote 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  protection  of  Southern  prop- 
erty, the  Union  leaders  still  avowed 
themselves  opposed  to  the  coercion 
of  the  South;  but  they  now  ad- 
vanced the  idea,  of  neutrality  and 
peace  for  Kentucky  during  the  war, 
and  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  an  ultimate  connection  with  the 
South  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Thus,  after  the  refusal  of  their  abo- 
lition allies  to  give  constitutional 
protection  to  Southern  property, 
we  have  again  a  confession  of  the 
' Union  leaders,'  embodied  in  their 
creed,  that  their  party  was  in  favor 
of  an  ultimate  connection  of  the 
State  with  the  South.  This  was  the 
party  creed  at  the  last  election  in 
Kentucky,  when  members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature were  chosen. 
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"The  final  change  in  the  Union 
party  was  now  near  at  hand.  The 
President  and  his  counsellors  re- 
fused to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky,  and  determined  to  or- 
ganize a  force  in  Kentucky  to  hold 
the  State  and  pass  over  its  terri- 
tory to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Con- 
gress met,  the  Union  members 
(from  Kentucky)  threw  off  disguise 
and  voted  men  and  money  for  the 
war.  The  indignation  of  the  whole 
State  was  excited.  The  people  were 
aroused,  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  war  tax  and  enlistments  for  the 
North  were  violent  and  extreme. 
The  members  of  Congress  were 
now  secretly  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing and  organizing  an  army.  The 
leaders  of  the  Union  party  now 
clearly  perceived  that  they  must 
shield  themselves  by  an  army  from 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  This 
idea  was  soon  impressed  upon  those 
members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  really  in  favor  of  an  honest 
neutrality  of  Kentucky.  They  met 
in  caucus  and  soon  determined  to 
protect  themselves  with  the  army, 
overawe  their  own  constituents,  and 
to  pursue  without  mercy  their  poli- 
tical opponents.  This  is  a  simple 
and  true  history  of  the  Union  party 
of  Kentucky,  and  under  all  its 
phases,  except  the  last,  it  avowed 
its  preference  for  the  South;  and 
in  its  last  the  leaders  suppressed 
the  sentiment  of  their  own  party 
by  the  sword. 

"This  recital  is  made  for  one 
purpose  alone,  and  that  is  to  show 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have,  in  the  last  year, 
repeatedly  avowed    themselves    in 


favor  of  an  ultimate  peaceful  con- 
nection of  the  State,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  with  the  Confederate 
States.  The  Union  leaders  avowed 
the  same  intention  until  they  had 
organized  an  army  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  rage  of 
the  people. 

"The  leaders  of  the  States 
Rights  party  in  Kentucky  always 
knew  that  the  people  were  with 
them  on  this  question,  and  they 
hoped  to  the  last  that  they  would 
be  able  to  expose  the  designs  of  the 
war  faction,  and  thus  carry  with 
them  the  State  government.  The 
hope  of  being  able  to  act  with  the 
forms  of  law  made  them  risk  every- 
thing until  too  late.  No  one  could 
have  anticipated  the  unparalleled 
audacity  and  treachery  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Union  party  when 
they  violated  their  own  position  of 
neutrality  and  deliberately  deter- 
mined to  plunge  the  State  into 
war.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of 
safety  we  attempted  to  save  the 
State  by  State  action;  and  we  did 
this  because  we  knew  the  people 
were  almost  unanimously  with  us 
as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
State.  This  fact  is  also  admitted 
by  General  Thomas  in  his  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  Kentucky. 

' '  How,  then,  can  Your  Excellency 
refuse  admission  to  our  State  be- 
cause the  State  government  has 
itself  dared  to  betray  the  people, 
and  left  them  no  hope  except  in 
their  own  manly  determination  to 
maintain  with  arms  their  own  liber- 
ties ?  Your  own  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  dear  to  us.  We  were 
habitually  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  State  and  State  action  for  re- 
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dress  of  Federal  wrongs.  We 
wished  to  secede  from  the  old  Fed- 
eral Union,  with  all  the  rights  of 
Kentuckians  guarded  by  all  the 
forms  of  State  government.  We 
pursued  this  idea  to  the  last.  We 
adhered  to  this  determination  until 
the  theory  itself  was  lost  in  the 
treachery  of  the  legislature,  and 
until  the  State  government  had 
abandoned  its  people  and  indis- 
solubly  united  itself  with  the  pub- 
lic enemy. 

"For  nearly  two  years  no  elec- 
tion can  take  place  in  Kentucky  for 
members  of  the  legislature.  Should 
we  have  submitted  during  all  this 
period  to  an  anarchy,  or  to  laws 
hostile  to  our  people!  Even  then 
the  sword  would  still  have  to  be 
drawn  to  solve  the  question.  When 
hope  had  left  us,  and  when,  per- 
haps, the  independence  and  bound- 
aries of  the  Confederate  States 
were  acknowledged  and  establish- 
ed, and  the  struggle  was  over — 
then  to  inaugurate  a  hopeless  civil 
war  would  have  been  criminal,  and 
we  would  have  been,  by  our  own 
honor,  forced  to  go  in  exile  from 
our  own  native  State. 

"No  theory,  however  sound,  can 
demand  this  sacrifice.  We  come  to 
you  now,  when  it  is  honorable  to 
do  so,  to  offer  you  our  assistance 
in  a  common  cause,  while  peril  sur- 
rounds us  both,  and  to  share  with 
you  a  common  destiny.  Is  it  not 
possible,  in  an  age  of  honor,  that 
the  strong  will  respect  the  weak, 
because  the  people  have  risen  up 
to  vindicate  that  cause  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  State? 

"We,  therefore,  hope  that  you 
will  feel  disposed  to  throw  around 


this  provisional  government,  in  its 
infancy,  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  Let 
the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government  be  alike  the  destiny 
and  the  glory  of  your  great  Con- 
federacy. As  a  people  long  con- 
nected with  you,  we  ask  admission 
to  your  government.  In  such  a 
struggle,  however,  we  will  not  in 
any  event  despair;  but  believing 
that  God  Himself  has  so  organized 
human  society  and  interests  as  to 
implant  forever  in  truth  an  irre- 
sistible power,  even  if  you  aban- 
don us,  we  will  fearlessly  struggle 
on  to  the  consummation  of  our  own 
destiny. 

"With  assurances  of  my  high 
regard,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"Geo.  W.  Johnson"/' 


On  December  4,  1861,  Mr.  Davis 
transmitted  the  above  correspond- 
ence to  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb, 
President  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, with  the  following  remarks: 

"I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
transmit  a  communication  from  the 
provisional  governor  of  Kentucky, 
informing  me  of  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  treat  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  for  the  recognition  of  said 
State,  and  its  admission  into  this 
Confederacy.  Also,  a  communica- 
tion from  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  which  de- 
clared the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  United  States  and  adopted 
the  provisional  government  as 
therein  recited.  Two  of  the  three 
commissioners  thus  appointed  have 
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presented  their  credentials  and 
submitted  a  proposition  to  enter 
upon  negotiation  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  into  the 
Confederacy. 

"Before  entering  upon  such 
negotiation  I  have  demed  it  proper 
to  lay  the  case  before  Congress, 
and  ask  its  advice. 

' '  The  history  of  this  controversy 
involving  the  State  of  Kentucky  is 
so  well  known  to  Congress  that  it 
is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enter 
here  into  a  statement  of  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  has  passed. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  in  every  form 
in  which  the  question  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  as- 
sure us  that  by  a  large  majority 
their  will  has  been  manifested  to 
unite  their  destinies  with  the  Sou- 
thern States  whenever,  despairing 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
they  should  be  required  to  choose 
between  the  North  or  the  South. 

"In  both  communications  pre- 
sented will  be  found  a  powerful  ex- 
position of  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  people  by  the  government  of 
[Kentucky,  and  it  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  revolution  in 
which  they  are  engaged  offered  the 
only  remedy  within  their  reach 
against  usurpation  and  oppression, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  that  gallant  people  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  tamely  sub- 
mit. 

' l  That  this  proceeding  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  into  the  Con- 
federacy is  wanting  in  the  formal- 
ity which  characterized  that  of  the 
States  which  seceded  by  the  action 


of  their  organized  government  is 
manifest,  indeed  admitted,  by  term- 
ing it  revolutionary.  This  imposes 
the  necessity  for  examining  the  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
popular  will  is  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Con- 
federacy. To  this  end  I  refer  the 
Congress  to  the  commissioners, 
who  have  presented  to  me  many 
facts,  which  (if  opportunity  be  af- 
forded them)  they  will,  no  doubt, 
as  freely  communicate  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived  is,  that  there  is  enough  of 
merit  in  the  application  to  warrant 
a  disregard  of  its  irregularity; 
that  it  is  the  people — that  is  to  say 
the  State — who  seek  to  confederate 
with  us ;  that,  though  embarrassed, 
they  can  not  rightfully  be  con- 
trolled by  a  government  which  vio- 
lates its  obligations  and  usurps 
powers  in  derogation  of  the  liberty 
which  it  was  instituted  to  preserve ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  may  right- 
fully recognize  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky,  and,  under 
its  auspices,  admit  the  State  into 
the  Confederacy. 

"In  reaching  this  conclusion  I 
have  endeavored  to  divest  myself 
of  the  sentiments  which  strongly 
attract  me  toward  that  State,  and 
to  regard  considerations,  military 
and  political,  subordinate  to  pro- 
priety and  justice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  I  now  invite 
the  early  attention  of  Congress, 
that  I  may  be  guided  by  its  advice 
in  my  action. 

"Jefferson"  Davis. 9f 

On  the  same  day  (December  4) 
Mr.   Crawford,   of     Georgia,    sub- 
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mitted  a  resolution  providing  that 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Burnett  and  Hon. 
William  E.  Simms,  commissioners 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate 
States,  be  entitled  to  appear  and 
communicate  with  the  Congress  on 
Monday  next  (December  9)  at  1 
o'clock,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  their  mission. 
This  was  agreed  to,  the  commission- 
ers appeared  before  the  Congress 
and  made  their  argument,  and  on 
December  10,  1861,  on  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously, Kentucky  was  admitted  to 
the  Confederate  States  of  America 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

The   Pbovxsxonal   Goveknment. 

The  delegates  to  the  "sover- 
eignty convention"  at  Russellville 
were  mostly  Confederate  soldiers 
stationed  at  that  time  in  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  camp  at 
Bowling  Green,  which  became  the 
first  capital  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky. 

The  provisional  government 
exercised  for  more  than  two  months 
all  the  functions  and  authority  of 
a  regular  State  Government  in  so 
many  of  the  counties  of  Southern 
[Kentucky  as  lay  within  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Under  its  auspices, 
taxes  were  collected  and  courts  and 
elections  were  held  in  those  coun- 
ties. Within  this  territory  (and 
assisted  by  the  Kentucky  troops  in 
the  Confederate  camp  at  Bowling 
Green,  representing  every  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  State), 
an  election    of    Congressmen  was 


held,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
acy (which  had  no  Senate) ;  name- 

iy: 

First  District — Henry  C.  Burn- 
ett. 

Second  District — John  Thomas. 

Third  District — Theodore  L. 
Burnett. 

Fourth  District — George  W. 
Ewing. 

Fifth  District— Daniel  P.  White. 

Sixth  District — Thomas  John- 
son. 

Seventh  District — Samuel  H. 
Ford. 

Eighth  District — Thomas  B, 
Monroe,  Sr. 

Ninth  District— John  M.  Elliott. 

Tenth  District  —  George  B. 
Hodge. 

On  February  1,  1862,  General 
Johnston  evacuated  Bowling  Green 
and  retreated  into  Tennessee,  the 
provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky retreating  with  him;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  April  6, 
1862,  the  provisional  governor, 
George  W.  Johnson,  was  killed 
while  fighting  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks  of  the  4th  Kentucky  Confed- 
erate Infantry,  "Orphan  Brig- 
ade. ' '  The  Council  elected  Richard 
Hawes,  of  Bourbon  County,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  During  Gen.  Bragg 's  oc- 
cupancy of  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  Mr.  Hawes,  on  October  4, 
was  inaugurated  as  Governor  in 
the  State  House,  in  Frankfort,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  provisional 
government  were  duly  installed  in 
their  offices.  While  Judge  Hawes 
was  delivering  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  advance  guard  of  Gen. 
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Sill's  Division  of  Federal  troops 
entered  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  the  address  was  left  unfinished, 
while  the  provisional  government, 
with  dignified  haste,  retired  to  Lex- 
ington. A  few  days  later  they  re- 
treated with  Bragg 's  army  to  Ten- 
nessee; and  for  more  than  two 
years  they  remained  over  the  bor- 
der (instead  of  "over  the  water") 
like  the  exiled  Stuarts,  waiting 
with  what  hope  and  fortitude  they 
could  "for  the  King  to  come  to  his 
own  again." 

When  the  Confederate  Provis- 
ional Congress  was  made  "perma- 
nent," with  a  Senate  added,  the 
Council  elected  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  William  E.  Simms  as  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  and  they  served  as 
such  until  the  Confederacy  fell. 
The  Council  also  divided  Kentucky 
into  twelve  Congressional  districts, 
and  a  Congressman  was  elected 
from  each  of  them  by  the  Kentucky 
troops  serving  in  the  field,  none  of 
whom  were  in  Kentucky  at  the 
time.  Some  of  the  Kentucky  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Congress 
served  in  the  two  permanent  Con- 
gresses, to  which  the  following  new 
members  from  Kentucky  were 
elected,  namely: 

First  Permanent  Congress — Wil- 
lis B.  Machen,  John  W.  Crockett, 
Henry  E.  Read,  James  S.  Chris- 
man,  Horatio  W.  Bruce,  Ely  M. 
Bruce,  James  W.  Moore,  and  Rob- 
ert J.  Breckinridge.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Confederate  Congress — not  alone 
of  those  from  Kentucky,  but  of 
those  from  all  the  Confederate 
States. 

Second    Permanent    Congress — 


George  W.  Triplett,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  and  Benjamin  F.  Brad- 
ley. 

The  claim  was  steadfastly  main- 
tained in  the  South  during  the 
whole  war  that  Kentucky  was  a 
Confederate  State ;  and  that  theory 
also  had  a  large  number  of  enthu- 
siastic adherents  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  itself. 

The  episode  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Kentucky  is  only 
another  one  of  those  strange  and 
curious  incidents  with  which  the 
annals  of  Kentucky,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now,  are  so  replete 
as  to  make  the  history  of  the  State 
read  like  a  romance ;  and  it  proves 
again  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction. ' ' 

The  Fikst  Provisional  Governor. 

The  following  is  from  the  ' '  Rem- 
iniscences" of  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke, 
who  knew  Hon.  George  W.  John- 
son from  boyhood: 

"The  memory  of  George  W. 
Johnson,  the  first  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  should  be  pre- 
served and  revered  by  all  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  died,  and  all  who  honor 
the  most  exalted  type  of  Southern 
manhood.  While  his  connection 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  brief,  and  not  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  attract  especial  historic 
mention,  it  was  to  those  who  knew 
the  man,  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  his  motives — who  knew  also  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
formed — that  his  life  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  rendered  more  so 
by  its  early  and  tragic  end. 
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"He  was  a  native  of  Scott 
County,  Ky.,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  representatives  of  a  large 
and  influential  family  of  his  own 
name.  He  was  well  known  not  only 
in  the  immediate  community  in 
which  he  resided,  but  throughout 
the  State.  A  true,  brave,  honest 
man,  exhibiting  in  his  every  word 
and  act  the  st  aim  chest  and  most 
virile  qualities;  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  and  completest  meaning  of  the 
term,  cultured,  amiable,  and  gen- 
erous, he  was  universally  liked  and 
respected. 

"Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune 
and  with  leisure  to  indulge  every 
wish  and  taste,  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  susceptible  by  tempera- 
ment to  every  rational  pleasure, 
and  ever  desirous  of  making  those 
about  him  happy,  he  was  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest 
measure  that  idyllic  life  of  the 
wealthy  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
planter  of  the  ante-bellum  days, 
and  there  seemed- to  be  something 
unusually  pathetic  in  the  sudden 
fate  which  removed  him  from  it. 

"Among  the  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  my  boyhood  are  the 
visits  I  used  to  make  to  his  home, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  fin- 
est part  of  the  lovely  bluegrass 
country.  He  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense a  hospitality  rarely  equalled 
even  in  that  region  and  period,  and 
his  manly  form,  courteous  manner, 
and  kindly  face,  made  it  doubly  at- 
tractive. 

"The  young  people  were  espec- 
ially devoted  to  him.  Among  other 
attractions  to  them  were  two  or 
three  unusually  large  ponds  stocked 


with  fish.  To  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  these  were  irresist- 
ibly alluring,  and  they  flocked 
there  from  all  the  country  around. 
These  sheets  of  water  were  kept 
in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Johnson 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  his  youth- 
ful friends,  whom  he  numbered  by 
the  score,  than  for  his  own  use,  and 
they  were  given  the  largest  liberty 
to  fish  and  bathe. 

"In  this  delightful  home,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  he  lived 
until  nearly  fifty  years  of  age, 
without  a  trouble  or  care  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquil  tenor  of  a  life 
passed  in  good  and  charitable  work, 
and  then,  at  the  call  of  what  he 
esteemed  an  imperative  duty,  sac- 
rificed every  personal  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  to  which  he  felt 
he  owed  everything. 

"Mr.  Johnson  had,  from  his  ear- 
liest manhood,  taken  an  earnest 
and  active  part  in  politics,  but 
while  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept 
office,  had  invariably  declined  to  do 
so.  An  ardent  Democrat,  he  had 
been  as  instrumental,  perhaps,  as 
any  man  in  Kentucky  in  converting 
the  State  to  Democracy  after  its 
long  domination  by  the  old  Whig 
party.  His  high  character  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  as  well  as  his  zeal 
and  undaunted  determination, 
united  to  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, at  once  gained  him  leadership 
in  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  no 
one's  influence  was  more  thorough- 
ly recognized  in  the  party's  coun- 
cils, or  was  more  potent. 

"He  was  offered  by  acclamation 
the  nomination  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  also  for  Congress,  when 
election  to    either   position    would 
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have  been  assured  and  easy;  but 
he  declined  both  proffers,  not  be- 
cause he  was  averse  to  public  ser- 
vice or  indifferent  to  public  favor, 
but  because  he  had  no  ambition  for 
official  preferment,  and  wisely 
chose  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a 
private  life  in  which  he  was  as 
much  or  more  honored  than  he 
could  have  been  in  any  public  sta- 
tion. He  was  an  earnest  and  effec- 
tive speaker,  with  that  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  attends  courage,  sin- 
cerity, and  absolute  conviction.  So 
lovable  and  affectionate  was  his 
nature  _that  even  in  that  fiercely 
partisan  period  many  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  were  his  warmest 
personal  friends. 

"Although  a  States  Eights  Dem- 
ocrat of  the  strictest  sect,  he,  like 
the  great  majority  of  Kentuckians, 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  theory 
of  secession,  and  listened  with  no 
favor  to  any  such  suggestion  until 
it  became  apparent  that  the  long 
and  bitter  controversy  between  the 
sections  would  culminate  in  armed 
conflict,  then  without  hesitation  he 
took  the  part  of  the  South. 

"On  August  18,  1861,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  of 
a  number  of  prominent  Democrats ; 
and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
situation,  it  was  determined  to  send 
commissioners  to  Washington  and 
to  Richmond,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  whether  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  would  be 
respected  by  both  sides.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  conference, 
Governor  Magoffin  appointed 
Frank  K.  Hunt  and  W.  A.  Dudley, 
of  Lexington,  both  Union  men,  as 
commissioners  to  Washington,  and 


George  W.  Johnson  as  commis- 
sioner to  Richmond. 

"In  the  letter  which  President 
Davis  sent  in  response  to  that 
written  him  by  Governor  Magoffin, 
and  borne  by  Mr.  Johnson,  ap- 
pears the  following  language,  which 
certainly  very  logically  and  prop- 
erly summed  up  the  situation: 

"  'The  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  has  not  only  re- 
spected most  scrupulously  the  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky,  but  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  friendly  re- 
lation of  trade  and  intercourse 
which  it  has  suspended  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally. In  view  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the 
government  of  the  Confederate 
States  will  continue  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  so  long  as 
her  people  will  maintain  it  them- 
selves. But  neutrality  to  be  en- 
titled to  respect,  must  be  strictly 
maintained  by  both  parties ;  or  if 
the  door  be  opened  on  one  side  to 
aggression  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not 
to  be  shut  to  the  assailed  when  they 
seek  to  enter  it  for  purposes  of 
self-defense. ' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  '  the  popular 
wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  Federal 
force  already  there  should  be  re- 
moved, and  with  this  impression  I 
must  decline  to  remove  it,' 

"This  declaration  made  it  plain 
to  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  Kentucky  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  State  by  Federal 
troops  would  be  continued,  and  that 
their  number  would   be    increased, 
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not  only  to  completely  suppress  any 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  action  taken  in  that  be- 
half, but  in  order  to  make  Ken- 
tucky a  base  of  military  operations 
against  the  States  farther  South. 
In  a  very  short  time  after  this 
declaration  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  nu- 
merous arrests  were  made  by  Ken- 
tuckians  of  known  Southern  sym- 
pathies, or  of  prominent  men  who 
ventured  even  to  question  the  legal- 
ity of  the  aggressive  acts  committed 
by  the  Union  leaders. 

"George  W.  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  first  and  boldest  to  denounce 
such  tyranny.  He  escaped  arrest 
only  by  quitting  his  home  and  seek- 
ing the  Tennessee  border  within  a 
few  hours  before  the  soldiers  who 
were  ordered  to  make  him  a  pris- 
oner arrived  at  his  house. 

"On  the  18th  of  November,  1861, 
a  sovereignty  convention  was  held 
at  Russellville,  Kentucky,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  sixty-five 
counties  of  the  State.  It  adopted 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  a 
provisional  form  of  State  govern- 
ment. George  W.  Johnson  was 
elected  Governor. 

"This  State  government,  so  or- 
ganized, did  not,  of  course,  estab- 
lish itself  permanently  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  or  remain  here 
very  long,  but  of  necessity  followed 
the  movements  of  the  Confederate 
army  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  All  of 
its  officials  were  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh.  Governor  Johnson 
determined  to  take  personal  part 
in  the  conflict,  and  volunteered  to 
serve  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Col- 
onel R.  P.  Trabue,  who  commanded 


a  brigade  composed  in  great  part 
of  Kentucky  troops.  His  horse  was 
killed  under  him  early  in  the  day, 
and,  procuring  a  musket,  he  then 
attached  himself  to  Captain  Ben 
Monroe's  Company  ("E")  of  the 
4th  Kentucky  Infantry,  and  fought 
on  foot  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
until  he  received  his  fatal  wound. 
In  the  long  and  stubborn  fighting 
when  this  brigade  was  engaged 
with  the  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  it  lost  so  heavily,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. His  body  was  pierced  by  a 
musket  ball,  disabling  him  and  in- 
flicted a  mortal  wound.  He  lived, 
however,  until  the  next  day,  lying 
upon  the  spot  where  he  fell;  in  the 
rush  and  tumult  of  battle  the 
wounded  had  not  been  removed.  He 
was  there  recognized,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  by  General  McCook, 
of  the  Federal  army,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  at  the 
Democratic  convention  held  at 
Charleston  the  previous  year,  and, 
like  all  who  ever  met  him,  conceived 
for  him  a  strong  friendship.  Gen- 
eral McCook  caused  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  boats  lying  at 
the  landing  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
but  his  hurt  was  beyond  surgical 
aid,  and  in  a  short  time  he  died. 
A  braver,  nobler,  more  patriotic 
spirit  never  ascended  to  heaven. " 

The  Second  Provisional  Governor 

Richard  Hawes,  the  second  pro- 
visional governor  of  Kentucky,  was 
born  in  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 
February  6,  1797,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  came  to  Kentucky 
with  his  father,  in  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
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sity ;  studied  law  with  Robert 
Wickliffe,  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  State,  and  was  his  partner 
in  the  practice  of  law  for  several 
years.  In  1824  he  settled  in  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  to  practice  law.  He 
represented  Clark  county  in  the 
legislature  in  1828,  1829,  and  1834; 
and  he  represented  the  Ashland 
District  (Clark,  Fayette,  Woodford 
and  Franklin  Counties)  in  Congress 
for  four  years,  1837-1841.  In  1843 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  practiced 
law  there  until  1861.  Being  a 
strong  Southern  sympathizer,  in 
the  fall  of  1861  he  took  refuge  in 
Virginia  to  escape  imprisonment  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  He  was 
then  64  years  of  age — too  old  for 
active  field  duty — but  for  nine 
months  did  duty  as  a  brigade  com- 
missary in  the  Confederate  army. 


After  the  death  of  Gov.  George  W. 
Johnson  the  legislative  council  of 
the  provisional  government  unani- 
mously elected  him  provisional 
governor  of  Kentucky,  which  office 
he  retained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Returning  in  the  fall  of  1865 
to  his  home  in  Paris,  he  found  his 
possessions  almost  entirely  gone — 
his  property  having  been  occupied 
and  devastated  by  the  Federal 
forces;  but  his  fellow-citizens  of 
all  persuasions  in  the  then  recent 
struggle  greeted  him  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  In  August,  1866,  they 
elected  him,  without  any  efforts  of 
his  own,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
county  court,  to  which  office  he  was 
continuously  re-elected  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
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